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SYNOPSIS OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
A story of the pioneers and trappers in the Canadian northwest in the early days of 


the past century. Rufus Gillespie, a trader and clerk for the Northwest company, is 
telling his experience and adventures. The opening scene is at Quebec. Rufus, a lad 
of 18, has a particular friend in Eric Hamilton, a trader with the Hudson Bay company. 
Hamilton's wife and*child are abducted by Indians, one of whom, La Grande Diable, had 
a grudge against him. Louis Laplante, a former schoolmate of Gillespie, is found to be 
in league with the Indians. The Indians having gone north, Gillespie goes with the 
Nor’west voyageurs on their annual trip to the head of Lake Superior, and Hamilton 
goes with the Hudson Bay company. Hamilton is detained at Fort Douglas, on the 
Red river, but Rufus secures appointment as a trader with the buffalo hunters, which 
enables him to follow Laplante, Meantime, Rufus had met Frances Sutherland, 
daughter of a Red river settler, and the two became attached to each other. He is 
accompanied to Pembina by the girl and Father Holland, a jovial Irish priest. A buffalo 
bunt is held, and, getting awy from the others in the chase, Rufus is attacked by Sloux 
Indians. His own Indians come to the rescue and Le Grande Diable is captured. A 
rush is made for the latter's camp, but the Sioux set the prairie on fire. 


| Then I took a hand in Hudson's Bay trade 
{and equalized values. First, I would pick 
| over the whole pile, which the Indians had 


CHAPTER XIII.—(Continued.) 

“Ten horses to the brave who catches a 
Sioux!’ I shouted. “Come on, Indians! 
Who follows? Is the Indian less brave than 
the pale face?” and we all dashed forward, 
spurring our hard-ridden horses without 
mercy, Each Indian gave his horse the bit. 
Beating them over the head, they craned flat 
over the horses’ necks to lessen resistance to 
the air. A boisterous wind was fanning the 
burning grass to a great tide of fire that 
rolled forward in forked tongues; but beyond 
the flames were figures of receding riders, and 
we pregsed on. Cinders rained on us like 
liquid fire, scorching and maddening our 
horses; but we never paused. The billowy 


clouds of smoke that rolled to meet us were | 


blinding, and the very atmosphere, vivid and 
quivering with heat, seemed to become a flery 
fluid that enveloped and tortured us. In- 
voluntarily, as we drew nearer and nearer 
the angry firetide, my hand was across my 
mouth to shut out the hot burning air; but 
& man must breathe, and the next intake of 
breath blistered one’s chest like live coals 
on raw flesh, Little wonder our poor beasts 
uttered that pitiful scream against pain, 
which fs the horse’s one protest again suffer- 
ing. Presently, they became wildly unman- 
ageable, and when we dismounted to blind- 
fold them and muffle their heads in our 
Jackets, they crowded and trembled against 
us in a frenay of terror, Then'we tied strips 
torn from our clothing across our own mouths 
and, remounting!, beat the frantic creatures 
forward. I have often marveled at the cour- 
age of those four Indians. For me there 
was incentive enough to dare anything to 
the death. For them, what motive but to 
vindicate their bravery? But even bravery in 
its perfection has the limitation of physical 
endurance; and we have now reached the 
Mmit of what we could endure and live. The 
fire wave was crackling and licking up every- 
thing within a few paces of us. Live brands 
fell thick as a rain of fire. The flames were 
not crawling tn the insidious line of the 
prairie fire when there is no wind, but the 
very heat of the air seemed to generate a hur- 
ricane and the red wave came forward in 
leaps and bounds, reaching out cloven fangs 
that hissed at us like an army of serpents. 
I remember wondering in half delirium 
whether parts of Dante’s hell could be worse, 


With the instinctive cry to heaven for help, of} 


human kind world over, I looked above; but 
there was only a great pitchy dome with 
glowing clouds rolling and heaving and toss- 
ing and blackening the firmament. Then I 
knew we must choose one of three things, a 
long detour round the flrewave, one dash 
through the flames—or death. I shouted to 
the men to save themselves; but Burnt Harth 
and Ringing Thunder had already gone off 
to skirt the near end of the fire line. Little 
Fellow and La Robe Noire stuck stanchly by 
me, We all three paused, facing death; and 
the Indians’ horses trembled close to my 


Sniff morning air for the hunter's gun! 


They lie in their lairs of dank spear-grasé, 
Down in the gorge, where the prairie 
dips, 


We've followed their tracks through the} faintest gleam of amtsed triumph 


sucking ooze, 
Where our bronchos sank to their steam- 
ing hips. 


We've followed their tracks from the roll- 
ing plain 
Through slime-green sloughs to a sedgy 
ravine, 
Where the cat-tail spikes of the marsh- 
grown flags 
Stand half as high as the billowy green. 


The spear-grass touched our saddle-bows, 
The blade-points pricked to the broncho’s 


neck; 

But we followed the tracks like hounds on 
scent 

Till our horses reared with a sudden 
check, 


The ecouts dart back with a shout, ‘“‘They 
are found!” 
Great fur-maned thrust 
through reeds, 
A forest of horns, a crunching of stems, 
Reined sheer on their haunches are terri- 
fied steeds! 


heads are 


Get you gone to the squaws at the tents, 
old men, 
The cart-lines safely encircle the camp! 
Now, braves of the plain, brace your ead- 
die-girths! 


Quick! Load guns, for our horses champ! 


A tossing of horns, a pawing of hoofs, 
But th nters utter never a word, 

As the stealthy panther creeps on his prey, 
So move we in silence against the herd. 


With arrows ready and triggers cocked, 
We round them nearer the valley bank; 
They pause in defiance; then start with 

alarm i 
At the ominous sound of a gun-barrel’s 
clank, 


A wave from our captain, out bursts a wild 
shout, 
A crash of 
ranks, 
And the herd stampedes with a thunderous 
boom 
While we drive our spurs into quivering 
flan} 


shots from our breaking 


The arrows hiss like a shower of snakes, 
The bullets puff in a smoky gust, 

Out fly loose reins from the bronchos’ bits 
And hunters ride on in a whirl of dust. 


The bellowing bulls rush blind with fear 


Through river and marsh, while the 
trampled dead 
Soon bridge safe ford for the plunging 
herd; 
Earth rocks Ike a sea ‘neath the mighty 
tread. 


A rip of the sharp-curved sickle-horns, 
A cave: falls to the bdlood-soaked 
ground! 
He is gored and tossed and trampled dowa, 
On dashes the furious beast with a 


broncho till I felt the burn of hot stirrups 
against both ankles. Our buckskin was smok- 
ing im a dozen places. There was a lull of 
the wind, and I said to myself, ‘‘The calm 
before the end; the next hurricane burst and 
those red demon claws will have us.”” But 
in the momentary lull, a place appeared 
through the trough of smoke billows where 
the grass was green and the fire-barricr Now, old men and squaws, come you out 
breached. With a shout and heads down we 4, With the carts! a 
dashed towards this and vaulted across the There's meat against hunger and 


against cold! 
flaming wall, our horses snorting and scream- Gather full store for the pemmican bags, 
ing with pain as we landed on the smoking 


bound, 


When over sky-line hulks the last great 
form, , 
And the rumbling thunder of their hoofs 
beat, beat, 
Dies like an echo in distant hills, 
Back ride the hunters chanting their feat. 


Gerner the booty of warriors bold. 
turf on the other side. I gulped a great 
breath of the fresh alr into my suffocating 


“lungs, tore the buckskin covering from my 


broncho’s head and we raced on In a swirl 


of smoke, always following the dust 
which revealed the tracks of the 
retreating Sioux. There was a_ whiff 
of singed hair, as if one of the 


horses had been burnt, and Little Fellow gave 
a shout. Looking back I saw his horse 
singing on the blackened patch; but La Robe 
Noire and I rode on. The fugttives were as- 
cending rising ground to the souts. They 
were beating their horses in a rage of cruelty; 
but we gained at every pace. I counted 
twenty riders. A woman seemed 
strapped to one horse. Was this Miriam? 
We were on moist grass and I urged La 
Robe Noire to ride faster and drove spurs in 
my own beast, though I felt him weakening 
under me. The Sloux had now reached the 
crest of the hill, Our horses were nigh done, 
and to jade the fagged creatures up rising 
ground was useless, 

When we finally reached tho. height, 
Sioux were far down in the valley. It was 
utterly hopeless to try to overtake them. Ah! 
It is easy to face death and to struggle and 
to fight and to triumph! But the hardest of 
all hard things is to surrender, to yield to the 
inevitable, to turn back just when the goal 
looms through obscurity! 

I still had Diable in my power. We ineaded 
about and crawled slowly back by unburnt 
land towards the buffalo hunters. 

Little Fellow, we overtook limping home- 
ward afoot. Burnt Earth and Ringimg Thun- 
der awaited us near the ravine. The carts 
were already out gathering hides, tallow, flesh 
and tongues. We made what poor speed we 
could among the buffalo carcasses to the 
spot where we had left Le Grand Diable. It 
was Little Fellow, who was hobbling ahead, 
and the Indian suddenly turned with such a 
ery of baffled rage, I knew it boded mis- 
fortune. Running forward, I could hardly be- 
Meve my eyes. Fools that we were to leave 
the captive unguarded! The great buffalo 


the 


lay unmolested; but there was no La Grand | 


Diable. A third tlme had he vanished as if 
in league with the powers of the air. Closer 
examination explained his disappearance. A 
wet, tattered moccasin, with the appearance 
of having been chewed, lay on the turf. He 
had evidently bitten through his gag, raised 
his arms to his mouth, eaten away the hare 
thongs, and so, without the help of the Sioux 
raiders, freed bis hands, untied himself and 
escaped, 

Dumfounded and baffled, I returned to the 
encampment and took counsel with Father 
Holland. We arranged to set out for the 
Mandanes on the Missouri, Diable’s tribe 
had certainly gone south to Sioux territory. 
The Sioux and the Mandanes were friendly 
enough neighbors this year. Living with the 
Mandanes south of the Sioux country, we 
might keep track of the enemy without ex- 
posing ourselves to Sioux vengeance. 

Forebodings of terrible suffering for Miriam 
haunted me. I could not close my eyes with- 
out seeing her subjected to Indian torture; 
and I had no heart to take part in the jubila- 
tion of the hunters over their great success. 
The savory emell of roasting meat whiffed 
into my tent and I heard the shrill laughter 
of the squaws preparing the hunt- 
ers’ feast. With hard-wood 
squeaking loudly under the unusual burden, 
the last cart rumbled into the camp enclo- 
sure with its load of meat and skins. The 
clamor of the people subsided; and I knew 
every one was busily gorging to repletion, 
too intent on the satisfaction of animal greed 
to indulge in the Saxon habit of talking over 
a meal. Well might they gorge; for this was 
the one great annual feast. There would fol- 
low a winter of stint and hardship and hun- 
ger; and every soul in the camp was laying 
up store against famine. Even the dogs were 
happy, for they were either roving over the 
field of the hunt, or lying disabled from glut- 
tony at their masters’ tents. 

Father Holland remained in the tepee with 
me talking over our plans and plastering In- 
dian ointment on my numerous burns. By 
and by, the voices of the feasters began again 
and we heard Pierre, the rhymester, chant- 
ing the song of the buffalo hunt: 


Now liet to the song of the buffalo hunt, 
Which I, Pierre, the rhymester, chant of 
the brave! 
We are Bois-Brules, Freemen of the plains, 
We — our chief! We are no’ man’s 
ve 


Up, riders, up, ere the early mist 
Ascends to salute the r sun! 
Up, rangera, up, ere the herds 


verily believe he would have forgotten to eat, 


; Said in broken voice. 


So Hst ye song of the Bois-Brules, 
Of their glorious deeds in the days of old, 
And this is the tale of the buffalo hunt, 
Which I, Pierre, the rhymester, 
proudly told. 


have 


CHAPTER XIV. 


IN SLIPPERY PLACES. 


A more desolate existence than the life of a 
fur-trading winterer in the far north can 
scarcely be imagined. Penned in some miser- 
able lodge a thousand miles from human com- 
panionship, only the wild orgies of the sav- 


| ages varied the monotony of the dull days 
to be} 


and long nights. The winter I spent with 
the Mandanes was my first in the north. 
I had not yet learned to take events as the 
rock takes wave-blows, and was Still at that 
mawkish age when a man is easily filled 
with profound pity for himself A month 
after our arrival, Father Holland left the 
Mandane village. 
yet come; so I felt much like the man whom 
a gloomy poet describes as  earth’s 
habltant. I had accompanied the priest half- 


[et alone barter for furs, had I not been 
‘there to lug him forcibly across to my lodge, 


where meals were prepared for us both. 
Often when I saw the Indian trappers gath- 
ering before his door with piles of peltries, 
I would go across and help him to value the 
furs. At first the Indian rogues were in- 
clined to take advantage of his abstraction 
and palm off one miserable beaver skin, 
where they should have given five, for a new 
hatchet, and I began to understand why they 
crowded to his lodge, though he did nothing 
to attract them, while they avoided mine. 


thrown on the floor, putting spoiled skins 
to one side and peltries of the same kind in 
classified heaps. 

“‘Lynx, buffalo, musk-ox, marten, beaver, 
silver fox, black bear, raccoon! Want them 
all, Eric?’’ 1 would ask, while- the Indians 
eyed me with suspicious resentment. 

“Certainly, certainly, take everything,” 
Eric would answer, without knowing a word 
of what I had said, and at once throwing 
away his opportunity to drive’a good bargain. 

Picking over the goods of Hamilton's packet 
the Mandanes would choose what they want- 
ed. Then began a strange, silent haggling 
over prices. Unlike oriental races, the In- 
dian maintains stolid silence, compelling the 
white than to do the talking. 

“Eric, Running Deer wants a gun,’’ I would 
begin. 

“For gooditess’ sake, give it to him, and 
don't bother me,’’ Eric would urge, and the 
would 
shoot from the beady eyés of Running Deer. 
Running Deer's peltries would be spread out, 
and after a half hour of silent consideration 
on his part and trader’s talk on mine, furs 
to the value of so many beaver skins would 
be passed across for the coveted gun. I re- 
member it was a wretched old squaw with a 
toothless, leathery, much-bewrinkled face and 
a reputation for knowledge of Indian med!- 
cines which first opened my eyes to the sort 
of trade the Indians had been driving with 
Hamilton, The old creature was bent almost 
double over her stout oak staff and came hob- 
ling in with a bag of roots, which she flung 
on the floor. After thawing out her frozen 
moccasins before the lodge fire and taking 
off bandages of skins about her ankles, she 
turned to us for trade. We were ready to 
make concessions that might induce the old 
body to hurry away; but she demanded red 
flannel, tea ‘and tobacco enough to supply 
a whole family of grandchildren, and sat 
down on the bag of roots prepared to out- 
siege us, 

“What's this, Eric?” I asked, knowing no 
more of roots than the old woman did of 
values. 

“Seneca for drugs. For goodness’ 
buy it quick and don’t haggle.’"’ 

“But she wants your whole kit, man,” I 
objected. 

“She'll have the whole kit and the shanty, 
too, if you don’t get her out,’’ said Hamilton, 
opening the lodge door, and the old squaw 
presently limped off with an armful of flan- 
nel, one tea packet and a parcel of tobacco, 
already torn open. Such was the character 
of Hamilton’s bartering up to the time I 
elected myself his first Meutenant, but as his 
abstractions became almost trance like, I 
think the superstition of the Indians was 
touched. To them, a maniac Is a messenger 
of the Great Spirit, and Hamilton's strange 
ways must have impressed them, for they 
no longer put exorbitant values on their pel- 
tries. 

After the day’s trading Eric would come to 
my hut. Pacing the cramped place for hours, 
wild-eyed and silent, he would abruptly dash 
into the darkness of the night like one on 
the verge of madness. Thereupon the taci- 
turn, grave-faced La Robe Noire, tapping 
his forehead significantly, would look with 
meaning towards Little Fellow, and I would 
slip out some distance behind to see that 
Hamilton did himself no harm while the 
paroxyem lasted. So absorbed was he in his 
own gloom, for days he would not. utter a 
syllable, The storm that had gathered would 
then discharge its strength in an outburst of 
incoherent ravings, which usually ended in 
Hamilton’s illness and my watching over him 
night and day, keeping firearms out of reach, 
I have never seen—and hope I never may— 
any other being age so swiftly and percep- 
tibly. I had attributed his worn appearance 
in Fort Douglas to the cannon accident and 
trusted the natural robustness of his con- 
stitution would throw off the apparent lan- 
guor; but as autumn wore into winter, there | 
were more gray hairs on his temple, deeper 
lines furrowed his face and the erect shoul- 
ders began to bow. 

When days slipped into weeks and weeks 
into months without the slightest inkling | 
Miriam’s whereabouts to set at rest the fear | 


sake, 


that my rash pursuit had caused her death, Ij from the east 


myself grew utterly despondent. Like all 
who embark on daring ventures, I had not 
counted on continuous frustration. The idea 
that I might waste a lifetime in the wilder- 
ness without accomplishing anything had 
never entered my mind. Week after week, 
the scouts dispatched in every direction came 
back without one word of the fugitives, and 
I began to imagine my association with Ham- 
ilton had been unfortunate for us both. This 
added to despair the bitterness of regret. 
The winter was unusually mild, and less 
game oame to the Missouri from the moun- 
tains and bad lands than in severe seasons. 
By February we were on short rations. Two 
meals a day, with catfish for meat and 
dried skins in soup by way of variety, made 
up our regular fare for midwinter. The fre- 
quent absence of my two Indians, scouring 
the region for the Stoux, left me to do my 


Eric Hamilton had not | °W2 fishing, and fishing with bare hands ‘n 


frosty weather is not pleasant employment 


last | for a youth of soft up-bringing. Protracted 


bachelordom was also losing its charms, but 


way to the river forks. Here, he was to] that may have resulted from a new influ- 


| get passage in an Indian canoe to the tribes 
| of the upper Missouri. 


After an affectionate 
farewell, I stood on a knoll of treeless land 
and watched the broad-brimmed hat and 
black robe receding from me. 

“Goodby, boy! God bless you!’ he had 
“Don't fall to brooding 
when you're alone, or you'll lose your wits. 
Now mind yourself! Don’t mope!”’ 

For my part, I could not answer a word, but 
keeping ‘hold of his hand walked on with him 


a pace. 
“Get away with you! Go home, youngster!” 
he ordered, roughly shaking me off and 


flourishing his staff. 

Then he strode swiftly forward without 
once looking back, while I would have given 
all I possessed for one last wave. As he 
plunged into the sombre forest, where the 
early autumn frost of that north land had 
already tinged the maple woods with the 
hectic flush of coming death, 
was this last wresting from human fellow- 
ship, I could scarcely resist the impulse to 
desert my station and follow him. Poorer 
than the poorest of the tribes to whom he 
ministered, alone and armed only with his 
faith, this man was ready to conquer the 
world for his Master. ‘‘Would that I had 


| half the courage for my quest,’ I mused, and 


walked slowly back to the solitary lodge. 
Black Cit, chief of the Mandane village, 
in a noisy harangue, adopted me as his son 
and his brother and his father and his mother 
and I know not what; but apart from trade 
with his people, I responded coldly to these 
warm overtures From Father Holland’s 
leave-taking to Hamilton's coming, was a 
desolately lonesome interval. Daily I went 


to the north ‘hill and strained my eyes for 
figures against the horizon. Sometimes 
horsemen would gradually loom into view, 


head first, then arms and horse, like the peak 
of a ship preceding appearance of full can- 
vas and hull over sea. Thereupon I would 
hurriedly saddle my own horse and ride furi- 
ously forward, feeling confident that Hamil- 
ton had at last come, only to find the horse- 
men some company of Indian riders. What 


axles | could be keeping him? I conjectured a thous- 


and possibilities; but in truth there was no 
need for any conjectures. ‘Twas I, who felt 
the days drag like years. Hamilton was not 
behind his appointed time. He came at last, 
walking in upon me one night when I least 
expected him and was sitting moodily before 
my untouched supper. He had nothing to tell 
except that he had wasted many weeks fol- 
lowing false clues, till our buffalo hunters 
returned with news of the Sioux attack, 
Diable’s escape and our bootless pursuit. At 
once he had left Fort Douglas for the Mis- 
sourl, pausing often to send scouts scouring 
the country for news of Diable’s band; but 
not a trace of the rascals had heen found; 
and his search seemed on the whole more 
barren of results than mine. Laplante, he 
reported, had never been seen the night after 
he left the council hall to find the young 
Northwester. In my own mind, I had no 
doubt the villain had been in that company 
we pursued through the prairie fire. Alto- 
gether, I think Hamilton’s coming made mat- 
ters worse rather than better. That I had 
failed after so nearly effecting a rescue 
seemed to embitter him unspeakably. 

Out of deference to the rival companies 
employing us, we ocoupied different lodges. 
Indeed, I fear poor Bric did but a sorry busi- 
ness for the Hudson’s Bay that winter. I 


so poignant ! 


ence, which came into my life and seemed 

ever present, 

At Christmas, Hamilton was threatened 
with violent insanity. As the Mandanes’ pro- 
visions dwindled, the Indians grew surlier 
toward us; and I was as deep in despondency 
as a man could sink. Frequently, I wondered 
whether Father Holland would find us alive 
in the spring, and I sometimes feared ours 
would be the fate of Athabasca traders whose 
bodies satisfied the hunger of famishing 
Crees, 

How often in those darkest hours did a 
presence, which defied time and space, come 
silently to me, breathing inspiration that may 
not be spoken, healing the madness of de- 
spair and leaving to me in the midst of 
anxiety a peace which was wholly unaccount- 
able! In the Iambent flame of the rough 

| Stone fireplace, in the darkness between Ham- 
| ilton’s hut and mine, through which I often 
stole, dreading what I might find—every- 
where, I felt and saw, or seemed to see, those 
gray eyes with the look of a startled soul 
opening its virgin beauty and revealing its 
inmost secrets. 

A bleak, howling wind, with great piles of 
storm-scur overhead, raved all the day be- 
fore Christmas. It was one of those after- 
noons when the sombre atmosphere ‘seems 
weighted with gloom and weariness. On 
Christmas eve Hzmilton’s brooding brought 
on acute delirium. He had been more de- 
pressed than usual, and at night when we 
sat down to a cheerless supper of hareskin 
soup and pemmican, he began to talk very 
fast and quite irrationally. 

“See here, old boy,” said I, ‘‘you’d better 
bunk here to-night. You're not well.” 

“Bunk!” sald he icily, in the grand man- 
ner be sometimes assumed at the Quebec club 
for the benefit of a too familiar member. 
“And pray, sir, what might ‘bunk’ mean?” 

“Go to bed, Eric,” I coaxed, getting tight 
hold of his hands. “‘You’re not well, old 
man; come to bed!” 

“Bed!” he exclaimed with 
“Bed! You're a madman, sir! I’m to meet 
Miriam on the St, Foye road." (It was here 
that Miriam lived in Quebec, before they. were 
married.) “‘On the St. Foye road! See the 
lights glitter, dearest, in Lower. Town,’’ and 
he laughed aloud, Then followed such an 
outpouring of wild ravings I wept from very 
pity and helplessness. 

“Rufus! Rufus, lad!” he cried, staring at 
me and clutching at his foreltead as lucid 
intervals broke the current of his madness. 
“Gillespie, man, what's wrong? I don’t seem 
able to think. Who—are—you? Who—in the 
world—are you? Gillespie! O Gillespie! I’m 
going mad! Am I going mad? Help me, 
Rufus! Why can’t you help me? It’s coming 
after me! See it! The hideous thing!” Tears 
started from his burning eyes and his brow 
was knotted hard as whipcord. 

“Look! It’s there!”” he screamed, pointing 
to the fire, and he darted to the door, where 
I caught him, He fought off my grasp with 
maniacal strength, and succeeded in flinging 
open the door. Then I forgot this man was 
more than brother to me, and threw myself 
upon him as against an enemy, determined 
to have the mastery, The bleak wind roared 
through the open blackness of the doorway, 
and on the ground outside were shadows of 
two struggling, furious men. I saw the ter- 
rifled faces of Little Fellow and-La Robe 
Nolre peering ‘through the dark, and felt 
wet beads start from every pore in my 
body. Both of us were panting like tagged 


indignation. 


Copyright, 1901, by Izola Forrester. 
It was in July when Jack Coggins came up 


the valley. There had been no rain for a 
month, and the stage driver sald there was 
trouble all along the line from Falling Deer. 

“There's a man on the front seat,” Jerry 
Holmes said when the white covered wagon 
came slowly up Main street. Main street was 
broad and dusty, and Tom Holmes’ yellow 
dog was sprawled out full length in its cen- 
ter. 

“There's something else, too,’’ added Mrs. 
Holmes, shading her eyes with her apron, 
“tumbled over in his lap." 

The wagon drew up five minutes later be- 
side the yellow dog. 

“Got any water?’’ called the stranger. 
“We've come out from Nebraska.”’ 

He lifted the tumbled something tenderly in 
his long, thin arms. A little pink sunbonnet 
fell in the dust of the road, and Tom’s yel- 
low dog strolled over and smelt of it interest- 
edly. 

‘Land, it’s a baby girl,’’ cried Mrs. Holmes, 
stretching out her arms hungrily. 

Coggins lifted his head from the water pail 
Tom had brought. He had drank in deep 
draughts, like a horse. 

“IT had to leave her mother down yonder," 
he replied as he bent over’the tangle of moist 
light curls that lay back wearily on his 
shoulder. 

“There was another one, too. Boy! Little 
bit of skinny fellow, "bout two months old. 
She’d never been just well since he came, 
but we thought maybe the trip would do her 
good. So we sold out and came up from 
West Chipco, and there wasn’t any water, 
and the baby got sick.’* 

He stopped and looked off over the way he 
had driven. 

“Then what?’’ asked Tom bluntly, staring 
up at the stranger with the frank curiosity 
of ten years. 

“Then one night they both died,’ returned 
Coggins gently. ‘‘Down there near the river, 
"bout thirty miles or so. I'd have stayed 
there, too, if it hadn’t been for this one.” 
He twisted a loose curl around the finger 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Name’s Sue,” he added. 
“*Mother’s name, too.” 

So Sue came to Rainbow Valley, and she 
and her pink sunbonnet were loved more 
than Tom and his yellow dog. 

In ten years the boom struck the valley. 
Old Jerry Holmes found the vein, and they 
call him the copper king In New York now. 
By the time the full news of the discovery 
reached the country he owned every acre of 
the claim, and was buying town lots on Main 
street. From end to end the valley filled, 
and fortunes were easy. A hotel rose where 
Holmes’ general store had stood, and there 
came also a railroad, and a theater, and three 
churches, and a public fountain with red 
geranium beds around it, splashed in the 
center of main street where Tom’s yellow dog 
had sprawled. 

But the little Coggins shack on the side of 
Big Eagle remained the same, and from end 
to end of the town Sue and her pink sun- 
bonnet was known and loved. It was a 
larger sunbonnet now, and a pinker one, and 
the face beneath was rosy, and round 
cheeked, and dimpled, but there were the 
same loose blonde curis, and the brown eyes, 
that had belonged to the tired baby girl who 
had come up from Nebraska long ago. 

Coggins was quiet and non-progressive as 
ever. When the electric car was put on be- 
tween the mines and the foot of Main street 
he went to Holmes, got the running of it, and 
was contented. 

Every day when the motor car made its 
noon trip a dot of bright pink flashed out 
at one window. There was a little stool 
which stood beside the controller’s box, and 
there Sue would perch, watching Coggins as 
he worked the lever with steady hand, while 
the whistled ‘‘Dixie Land,” and all the way. 
from the mines’ to the depot the men would 
raise their heads to watch for the flash of 
pink, ‘and they called her Sunbonnet Sue, 

The big strike came in the fall of,99. (When 
800. woltkers faced old Holmes with the de- 
mands 6f a distant ring of labor tators 
he laughed “and told them they had»quit for 
good, so” far, ag he was ,coticert That 
was after they had'tried to firé the mines and 
had burnt the freight sheds along the track. 
When the, rumor spread later that a gang 
of. Swedes and Poles had been wired for 
the old crowd sturted for the 
mines to find Holmes. 

When the long line of men passed out of 
town Sue stood watching the dark masses 
fade away into the purple hill distances. Over 
in a cane-seated chair, tipped back lazily 
against the kitchen wall, sat Coggins, smok- 
ing. 

“They won’t hurt any one, 
father?” Sue asked anxiously. 

“Isn't any one there for them to hurt,” 
replied Jack contentedly. “I guess they 
haven’t any dynamite anyway. They'll just 
walk around and talk.” 

Sue turned from him thoughtfully. 


will they, 
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faces of the men had looked as though they 
intended doing more than walking around 
and talking. All at once a shadow fell in 
front of the kitchen door, It was Mrs. 
Holmes, bareheaded and white-faced, as she 
had run down from the hotel at the first 
alarm. 


“Where's your father, Sue?” she asked 
breathlessly. 

Coggins rose, 

‘Right here, Mrs. Holmes,” he said. 
“What's up?” 


“Oh, I'm so glad,”’ she exclaimed. 
gone to meet the troops from Cheyenne. But 
there's Tom and a dqzen more up there at 
the mines. They’ve got a lot of dynamite, 
and the boys don’t even know they’re com- 
ing. Jerry told Tom to stand guard until 
he came with the troops. There is no way but 
the motor line."’ 

Jack looked beyond her to where Sue stood, 
alert and eager eyed. 

“She’s only got. me,’ he began, but Sue 
shook her head at him reproachfully. 

“Do you think I’d stay here alone? Of 
course not.’"’ She had her sunbonnet in her 
hand, untying the tangled strings quickly. 
“We'll go, father and I, Mrs. Holmes,”’ she 
added to the latter. ‘‘You just watch for the 
troops and send\them on quick, and we'll 
look out for Tom and the rest. Won't we, 
father?”’ 

Coggins entered the little house and re- 
turned with his hat and coat. 

“Wonder if any of them are watching the 
track?’’ Coggins said presently as the car 
swung along the track and up Big Eagle’s 
first incline. Sue sat in her old place beside 
him. 

“There are splendid places to nide all along 
here,”” she said. One mile was passed. The 
car swirled merrily around Black Rock bend. 
It was straight running from there around 
the mountain side. Coggins was whistling his 
favorite, ‘“‘Dixie Land,’’ and to Sue the ride 
seemed only the same as those she had taken 
so often. It was hard to realize that the 
lives of so many people depended on the 
speed of the little yellow car, crawling like 
some strange new animal, steadily along the 
south shoulder of Big Eagle, but all at once 
there came a sharp report, and something 
struck the woodwork above her head. 

“They're up the track,”” Coggin said. ‘‘Lean 
down now, dearie, away from the window. I 
saw heads bobbing over those bushes.” 

Another shot buried itself somewhere in the 
window casing, and a man’s voice shouted: 

“Slow up there, Coggins. We want that 
car.”’ 

Jack drew his breath hard and glanced back 
to see that Sue was safe. Half a mile more 
to the mines, and perhaps every foot of the 
way an ambush! He smiled grimly,- and 
loosened the lever in his hand, although not 
a hundred feet away a man stood in the 
center of the track with a leveled pistol. 
Coggins recognized him. 

“Look out, Steve. I’m going to run her 
through!’’ he called, but as the car swept 
forward with fresh impetus there was another 
shot, and Sue saw her father fall. Before 
she fully realized what had happened she had 
sprung up and taken his place, and when 
the strikers started to make a rush for the 
car all they saw was a pink sunbonnet wav- 
ing from the window. A dozen shots had fol- 
lowed up the one sent by the foreman, but 
now the sight of that flag of truce stayed 
many a finger waiting on a trigger, and the 
angry faces on either side of the track soft- 
ened as Sue leaned out and waved to them, 
as she had often done. 

“You've shot father,” she cried, and then 
the car had passed. Not another shot was 
fired, for the word went from lip to lip: “‘It’s 
Coggins’ Sue|’’ 

Five minutes later the car drew up at the 
mines, and Tom Holmes ran to meet it. Now 
that all was over and the danger past, Sue 
was kneeling beside her father, crying as if 
her heart would break. 

“He isn’t dead, Sue,’’ Tom exclaimed, after 
he had found the wound in his shouder, and 
Sue had sobbed out her story. ‘‘And never 
mind the strikers. We'll be ready for them.” 

When the strikers came up the narrow 
gulch they found the entrance to the mines 
guarded by a sturdy little force of armed 
men, 80, as the sunlight faded over the 
mountains, they settled down to a siege. 

It seemed an age until 
sound of the surprise in the gulch as the sol- 
diers came up behind the strikers and drove 
them back, on and on, through the thick 
woods, Then at last all was silent, and when 
the motor car made its homeward trip at 
dawn, with Sue and her father and old 
Holmes and Tom safe on board, the blueclad 
boys who guarded the track cheered when 
they saw the face of Coggins’ Sue at the win- 
dow. And up at the mines, when the first 
shaft of gold shot through the pines, it glim- 
mered on something that fluttered far up on 
the big flagpole outside the entrance, a faded 
pink sunbonnet hanging there in honor be- 
side the Stars and Stripes. 


there came the 


racers. One of us was fighting blindly, rain- 

ing down aimless blows, I know not which, 
| but I think it must have been Hamilton, for 
| he presently sank in my arms, limp and help- 
| ’oss as a sick child, 

Somehow I got him between the robes of 
my floor mattress. Drawing a box to the bed- 
sidé I again took his hands between mine 
and prepared for a night’s watch. 

He raved in a low, indistinct tone, mut- 
tering Mirlam’s name again and again, and 
tossing his ‘head restlessly from side to side. 
Then he fell into a troubled sleep. The sup- 
per lay untouched. Torches had burned black 
out. One tallow. candle, that I had ex- 
travagantly put among some evergreens—our 
poor decorations for Christmas eve—sput- 
tered low and threw ghostly, branching 
shadows across the lodge. I slipped from the 
sick man‘s side, heaped more logs on the 
fire and stretched out between robes before 
the hearth. In the play of the flame Hamil- 
ton'’s face seemed suddenly and strangely 
calm. Was it the dim light, I wonder. The 
furrowed lines of sorrow seemed to fade, leav- 
ing the peaceful, transparent purity of the 
dead. I could not but associate the branched 
shadows on the wall with legends of death 
keeping guard over the dying. The shadow 
by his pillow gradually assumed vague, awe- 
some shape. I sat up and rubbed my eyes. 
Was this an illusion, or was I, too, going 
mad? The filmy thing distinctly wavered and 
receded a little into the dark, 

An unspeakable fear chilled my veins. Then 
I could have laughed defiance and challenged 
death. Death! Curse death! What had we 
to fear from dying? Had we not more to fear 
from living? At that came thought of my 
love and the tumult against life was quieted. 
I, too, like other mortals, had reason, the 
best of reason, to fear death. What matter 
if a lonely one like myself went out alone to 
the great dark? But when thought of my love 
came, a desolating sense of separation— 
separation not to be bridged by love or rea- 
son—overwhelmed me, and I, too, shrank 
back. 

Again I peered forward. The shadow fiut- 
tered, moved, and came out of the gloom, a 
tender presence with massy, golden hair, 
white-veined brow, and gray eyes, speaking 
unutterable things. z 

“My beloved!""I cried. “Oh, my beloved! 
and I sprang towards her; but she had glided 
back among the spectral branches. 

The candle tumbled to the floor, extinguish- 
ing all light, and I was alone with the sick 
man breathing heavily in the darkness. A 
log broke over the fire. The flames burst up 
again, but I was still alone. Had I, too, 
lost grip of reality, or was she in distress 
calling for me? Neither suggestion satisfied; 
for the mean lodge was suddenly filled with 
a great calm, and my whole being was flooded 
and thrilled with the trancing ecstacy of an 
ethereal presence. 

If I remember rightly—and to be perfectly 
frank, I do—though I was in as desperate 
straits as a man could be, I lay before the 
hearth that Christmas Eve filled with grati- 
tude to heaven—God knows such a gift must 
have come from heaven!—for the love with 
which I had been dowered. 

How it might have been with other men I 
know not. For myself, I could not have come 
through that dreary winter unscathed with- 
out the influence of her, who would have 
been the first to disclaim such power. Among 
the velvet cushions of the east one may 
criticise the lapse of white man to barbarity; 
but in the wilderness human voice is as 
grateful to the ear as rain patter in a 
drought. There men deal with facts, not argu- 
ments. Natives break the loneliness of an 
isolated life by not unwelcomed visits. Comes 
a time when they tarry over long in the 
white man’s lodge. Other men, who have 
scouted the possibility of sinking to savagery, 
have forsaken the ways of their youth. Who 
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can say that I might not have departed from 
the path called rectitude? 


Religion may keep a holy man upright in 
slippery places, but for common mortals, 
devotion to a being, whom, in one period of 
their worship men rank with angels, does 
much to steady wavering feet. Hers was the 
influence. that aroused loathing for the 
drunken debauches, the cheating, the de- 
praved living of the Indian lodges; hers, the 
influence that kept the loathing from slip- 
ping into indifference, the indifference from 
becoming participation. Indeed, I could wish 
a young man no better talisman against the 
world, the flesh and the devil than love for 
a pure woman. 


How. we dragged through the hours of that 
night, of Christmas and the days that fol- 
lowed 1 do not attempt to set down here. 
Hamilton's illness lasted a month. What with 
trading and keeping our scouts on the search 
for Miriam and waiting on the sick man, I 
had enough to busy me without brooding over 
my own woes. Hard as my life was, it was, 
fortunate I had n6 time for thoughts 
of self and so escaped the melancholy apathy 
that so often benumbs the lonely man’s ac- 
tivities. And when Eric became convales- 
cent, I had enough to do finding diversion for 
his mind. Keeping record of our doings on 
birch-bark sheets, playing quoits with the 
Mandanes and pool with a few fearless riders 
helped to pass the long weary days, 

So the dismal months wore away and 
spring was drizzling {nto summer. Within a 
few weeks we should be turning our faces 
northward. for the forks of the Red and As- 
siniboine. The prospect of movement after 
long stagnation cheered Hamilton and fanned 
what neither of us would acknowledge—a 
faint hope that Miriam might yet be alive 
in the north. I verily believe Eric would have 
started northward with restored courage had 
not our plans been thwarted by the sinister 
handiwork of Le Grande Diable. 


(To be continued.) 


HOSTETTER’S 
STOMACH BITTERS 


is compounded with the greatest of care 
and contains nothing injurious. Itis a 
safe and reliable remedy for stomach 
complaints and has a record of fifty 
years of cure to its credit. Many prom- 
inent physicians prescribe and recom- 
mend it as a cure for dyspepsia, indi- 
gestion, flatulency, belching, ner- 
yousness and insomnia. Try it. The 


genuine must have our ate Die 
Stamp over the neck of the bottle, 


Dr. Lyon’s - 


_ PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


AM ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY, 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century, 
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“Jerry's ae as good” as Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
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THE POPULAR WOMAN 


The Kind That Men Admire. 


Men admire a pretty face and a good figure, but sooner or later learn that 


the happy woman, —that contented one is most of all to be admired. be 

Those troubled with fainting spells, irregularity, nervous irritability, At 
backache, the blues and that dreadful bearing down feeling cannot hope to nt 
happy, and advancement in either home or social life is impossible. 


It is clearly shown in the young lady’s letter which follows that Lydia E. 
Lt inkham’s Vegetable Compound will certainly cure the sufferings of wo- 
men ; and when one considers that Miss Murphy’s letter is only one of the count- 
less hundreds which we are continually publishing in the newspapers of this 
country, the great virtue of Mrs. Pinkham’s medicine must be admitted by all; 
and for the absole cure of all kinds of female ills no substitute can possibly 
take its place. Women should bear this important fact’ in mind when they go 
into a drug store, and be sure not to accept anything that is claimed to 
egetable Compound, for ne 
er medicine for female ills has made so many actual cures, 
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MISS MARGARETTA MURPHY, 


President “Lend-a-Hand Club,” Seattle, Wash. 


“Dear Mrs. Prinkuam:— For three years I sutiered with bearing 
down pains, backache, became nervous and hysterical and could not 
enjoy life as other young women did. A lady friend who had suffered 
similarly and been cured, suggested that I try Ly-lia E. Pinkham’s Veg- 
etable Compound. I[ had little faith in it, but nevertheless I gave it a 
I kept getting better gradually and my 
This is a 
I wish all suffering 


trial, and I'am glad that I did. 
pains left me and within four months I was a well woman. 
year ago and I have never had any trouble since. 
women knew of your valuable medicine.— Yours very truly, Mareanr- 


erra Murpuy, 2703 Sec. Ave., Seattle, Wash.” 
Two [lore Grateful Letters. 


‘Dear Mrs. PinkuAmM :—I feel it 
my duty to write you in regard to 
I have been 
troubled with falling of the womb 
and inflammation of the ovaries, and 
was so bad I could hardly walk across 
The doctors said it was 
impossible for me to get well unless I 
had an operation, but this I would 
Having read so much 
about Lydia E. Pinkham’s Yeg- 
etable Compound [ made up my 


your valuable medicine. 


the floor. 


not listen to. 


your medicine. 


tion was very scanty. 


any good. 


‘‘Dear Mrs. PryxuaAm:—I have 
been greatly benefited by the use of 
I was troubled with 
a pain in my side and any little un- 
usual thing would almost prostrate 
me I was so neryous; I was so weak 
I could not do my work; menstrua- 
I tried med- 
icines for my nerves, also kidney and 
liver medicine, but nothing did me 
J I then concluded to try 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 


Compound. I took three bottles 
of it, and one box of your Liver Pills, 
and I have not been sick since. That 
was three years ago, and I have given 
birth to two children since then, and 
do all my housework for a family of 
six.”— Mrs. Joun Mourr, Hillsboro, 
Ohio. (Nov. 19, 1900.) 


mind to give it a trial, and it has 
done wonders for me. I commenced 
to feel better from the first dose, and 
today I am a well, healthy girl. 
“Hoping that your Vegetable 
Compound will relieve other sufferers 
as it did me, and thanking you for re- 
storing my health, I remain, — Miss 
Atma Larson, Box 188, Hudson, Wis.” 
Don’t hesitate to write to Mrs. Pinkham if there is anything 
about your sickness you do not understand. She will treat you 


with 


writing her and she has help 


REWARD. — We have deposited with the National City Bank of Lynn. 
5000 which will be paid to any perso: 


moission. 


ndness and her advice is free. No woman ever regretted 
Address Lynn, Mass. 


ed thousands. 


n who can find that the above testimonial ore 
is not genuine, or was published before obtaining the writer’s special per- 
Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine Co., Lynn, Mass, 
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In the Centre of the shopping distriot. 
The Only Hotel in Manhattan Fronting on Broadway and Fifth Avenue. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


rat-Class Hotel. Complete in all its appointments. Furnishings and eos. 
pe cotgen= Accommodations for 500 guests; 150 


rations entirely new throughout. 
t and cold water and 


Requires less 


ephone in every room. 


GEORGE W. SWEENEY, Proprictor. 


Cuisine unexcelled, ; 


sugar 


than coffee, tea or any 
other Cereal Coffee—the 


wholesome fruit 


sugar 


contained in figs and 
prunes largely supplying 


this need. 


54% figs and prunes 
scientificaliy blended with 
46% sound, well ripened 
grain, makes a delicious 
table beverage—the best 
Cereal Coffee.—Try it. 


Beil from & to 40 minutes only 
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